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EDITORIALS 


derstand why Q.M.C. made no general an- 

nouncement of revised estimated requirements 
of certain canned foods and in many respects it was 
surprising to see them published in the N.C.A. letter. 
As might have been expected, the talk of a few weeks 
ago of an estimated step up in requirements of some 
25 percent is proven rather ludicrous by the revised 
partial list. Compared to the list published in April 
(See April 24 issue “The Canning Trade’) Q.M.C. 
wants more than 800 percent more peas; 500 percent 
more tomatoes; 450 percent more snap beans and corn, 
ete. Judging by the looks of things today, it seems not 
only possible but probable that there’ll be another step 
up later on and that step up may very likely come in 
the form of a set aside order. Turn to another page 
of this issue for the list to date and note that 
some part of the requirements have already been pur- 
chased. For the sake of good eating in the Army lets 
hope this is the case in fruits before requirements are 
announced. 


eer REQUIREMENTS—It isn’t hard to un- 


COST’S IMPORTANT—AIll of which reminds us 
that price control which looked like an even money 
et to the writer three weeks ago, now looks like an 
odds on choice. Is it necessary to remind canners of 
the headaches in the early days of O.P.A. purely be- 
‘ause of a lack of cost data? We believe that a good 
inany canners have learned from that sad experience 
ind that most will have their ducks in line if and when 
‘ly. Truman uses the pricing powers Congress will 
ndoubtedly give him. There’s some highly damaging 
-.Dles making the rounds in connection with the specu- 
‘tion on roll backs and it isn’t hard to visualize can- 
ers of corn, peaches and many other commodities 
afely ensconced in padded cells if these roll backs 
“ould be made without considering increased grower, 
bor and other costs. So while it’s always important 
know costs, it has never been more important not 
‘iy to know them this year but to be in position to 


ove them. (See “Weekly Review”, page 12, for fur- 
vor discussion.) 
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GOVERNMENT’S TOO — And speaking of costs, 
now that the American people will spend for arms and 
armament as much or more than the total cost of gov- 
ernment in a normal year, it becomes imperative that 
other costs be reduced. Just as “Business as Usual” 
appears to be on the way out for what might be an 
extended period, so “Government as Usual’ must be 
dispensed with. Else war or nor war, win, lose, or 
draw, this country is surely headed for bankruptcy. 
There are hundreds and yes, thousands of Bureaus, 
Agencies and what not that could be cited as an exam- 
ple of “Government Expense we can readily do with- 
out” but the one that comes to mind at this time is 
prompted by an article that appears elsewhere in this 
issue “Where is Your Fruit:-Market?” That story is 
written by a government employee and appears in a 
government publication. The material was gathered 
by a private concern but under contract with the gov- 
ernment. It’s good material and of value to canners 
and that’s why it is reproduced in these pages. But 
we're not at all convinced that Mr. John Q. Public 
would appreciate the government spending his hard 
(or easily) earned scheckles to show industry how, 
where, when and who it can best contact to get more 
of those same scheckles. More than that, it is doing a 
job that, used to be at least, entirely within the prov- 
ince of private business. An outstanding example of 
that is the consumer analysis made by the Milwaukee 
Journal. Another and closer to this industry is the 
continuing survey made by Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute of consumer preference, etc. Examples are hardly 
needed of private publications who have published 
such material. 

So in just this one instance we have the government 
in competition with both private research firms and 
publishing houses—at the taxpayers’ expense, of 
course. Multiply this by many thousands and some 
idea of the savings involved can be obtained. A quota- 
tion from Austin Igleheart, President of General Foods 
Corporation exemplifies the competitive angle—“‘Gov- 
ernment can be bigger than any of the players in the 
field as a referee, but it has no right to become one of 
the players.” 
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WHERE IS YOUR FRUIT MARKET? 


By ROBERT J. ANDREWS 


Did you know that during a recent 
3-month period over half of the house- 
hold purchases of Florida oranges were 
made in the Northeast region. Or that 
during the period October 1949-March 
1950, farm families on the average 
bought more raisins, dried peaches, and 
dried apples than city families? That at 
the same time a larger percentage of 
families in the big cities bought canned 
juices than families in smaller cities and 
on farms. 

These and many more such facts are 
being brought to light in a study of the 
fruit buying habits of American families 
through a consumer panel. Several 
thousand families representing a cross- 
section of all households in the United 
States are daily recording their pur- 
chases in a log made available to 
researchers. 


PRODUCT OF BROAD 
COOPERATION 


Carried out under the auspices of the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, and cooperating fruit industry 
groups, the study at present covers fresh 
citrus fruits, canned juices, frozen con- 
centrated juices and dried fruits. The 
data are being obtained by the Indus- 
trial Surveys Company, Inc., under con- 
tract with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The information obtained gives an ac- 
curate picture of current household pur- 
chases on a continuing basis thereby pro- 
viding valuable assistance in the develop- 
ment of marketing policies. For example, 
it is possible to determine areas of high 
and low consumption—in the first quar- 
ter of 1950, the Northeast accounted for 
36 percent of the total U. S. household 
purchases of dried prunes. This was 
larger than purchases in any other 
region. The North Central region ac- 
counted for 30 percent of the total, the 
Southern region, 14 percent and Moun- 
tain and Southwest and Pacific regions, 
10 percent each. 


Of equally keen interest to those en- 
gaged in marketing may be the informa- 
tion on the characteristics of the families 
buying the products. The study showed 
that in the 6-months period from October 
1949 through March 1950 over twice as 
many families in the highest income level 
purchased frozen concentrated orange 
juice as did those household consumers 
in the lowest income level, and that a 
larger percentage of families with chil- 
dren under 6 years of age bought frozen 
concentrated orange juice than did fam- 
ilies with no children or with older 
children, 
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Still another question covered in the 
survey, is: ““‘Where do families buy these 
products.” As an example, during the 
first quarter of 1950, independent gro- 
ceries accounted for 85 percent of all 
household purchases of fresh grapefruit; 
national or major chains, 26 percent; 
regional chains, 23 percent; and “other 
outlets” such as fruit stands, delicatessen 
stores, and specialty stores, 16 percent. 
Or it may be asked: “How much are con- 
sumers buying and what are they pay- 
ing?” In May 1950, consumers bought 
1,462,000 cases (equivalent No. 2 cans) 
of canned single strength orange juice 
at an average price of 15.4 cents per No. 
2 can. In contrast, in May 1949, house- 
holders purchased 1,812,000 cases of can- 
ned orange juice and paid an average of 
13.1 cents per No. 2 can. 


RESULTS PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


The data on current purchases are 
issued monthly under the title, “Con- 
sumer Purchases of Selected Fresh 
Fruits Canned and Frozen Juices, and 
Dried Fruits.” Included are figures on the 
total consumer purchases of each product 
during the month, the percentage of fam- 
ilies buying, and the average price per 
unit paid by householders. For example, 
in May 1950 it was reported that 14.5 per- 
cent of the families in the United States 
purchased frozen concentrated orange 
juice, and the data show too that these 
purchases totaled 1,248,000 gallons at 
an average price of 27.2 cents per 
6-ounce can. Similar information is given 
for each canned juice, each fresh citrus 
fruit, and each dried fruit. More sur- 
prising are the figures showing that on 
the basis of fresh orange equivalent, the 
relative importance of frozen concen- 
trated orange juice, as a percentage of 
total household purchases of oranges and 
orange products, increased from 5 per- 
cent in the first quarter of 1949 to 19 
percent in the same quarter of 1950. 


QUARTERLY REPORT COVERS 
DISTRIBUTION 

Quarterly, a report is issued summar- 
izing the distribution of family pur- 
chases of each product by regions 
(Northeast, South, North Central, Moun- 
tain and Southwest, and Pacific) and by 
type of store management (national 
chain, regional or local chain, and inde- 
pendent grocery). The report is entitled 
“Regional Distribution and Types of 
Stores Where Consumers Buy Selected 
Fresh Fruits, Canned and Frozen Juices, 
and Dried Fruits.” Included are data on 
total household consumer purchases, 
average size of individual consumer pur- 
chases, average prices paid by consumers 
for each item, and consumer purchases 
per 1,000 capita. 

In addition, the data are summarized 
periodically according to family charac- 
teristics. Volume of purchases and prices 
paid are related to geographic region, 
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size of community in which the buying 
family lives, the size of the family, the 
presence of children, the family income, 
occupation of family head, and the age 
of the housewife. The influences of 
these factors on the family purchasing 
habits has been reported for the period 
October 1949 through March 1950 in a 
publication titled, “Consumer Buying 
Practices for Selected Fresh Fruits, 
Canned and Frozen Juices, and Dried 
Fruits, Related to Family Characteris- 
tics, Region, and City Size.” 

To supplement the information on con- 
sumer purchases, data on the availability 
of certain fresh and dried fruits, canned 
juices, and frozen concentrates in retail 
stores throughout the country also are 
being obtained. This information, col- 
lected on the basis of a national probabil- 
ity sample of nearly 2,000 retail food 
stores of all types, representing a cross- 
section of such outlets over the country, 
shows the percentage of stores handling 
these food products. The information is 
classified and summarized by size of 
stores (annual volume of sales), type of 
store management, size of city (popula- 
tion), and geographic region. 

With the results of the two studies at 
hand, all those interested in marketing 
any of these products have much fuller 
information than ever before on what, 
where, and when the product is bought 
and where the product is available. Mer- 
chandising efforts now can be aimed at 
the spots where they will do the most 
good or where special effort is most 
needed. The end result is more efficient 
marketing. 


STUDYING AMERICAN 
METHODS 


With the intention of setting up his 
own canning business on his return to 
his native Columbia, Alfonso Ruiz of 
Medellin, Columbia, South America, is 
studying American methods first hand 
during the current canning season. Un- 
der the guidance of Connie Staffa, 
former sales engineer for the Sinclair 
Scott Company of Baltimore and now 
Engineering Consultant to a number of 
Eastern food processors, Mr. Ruiz is 
gaining this first-hand knowledge through 
a program of job experience. From the 
Whiteford Packing Company where he 
served during the pea and bean season, 
Mr. Ruiz now goes to the D. E. Foote 
Company, Baltimore, where under the 
guidance of Vice-President Vernon Craw: 
ford, he will obtain practical experience 
in tomatoes and dry products. He wil 
return to Whiteford for the lima bea! 
season and complete his training on pre 
serves and meat products at othe! 
plants in the east. The visitor will re 


turn to his native country on the first ¢ 
December, after a stay of some nilt — 


months in the States. 


August 21, 
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NEW LIMA BEAN GRADES PROPOSED 


Proposed revision of lima bean grades 
was issued by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U.S.D.A. on 
August 1 and published in the August 
5th issue of the “Federal Register”. All 
persons who desire to submit written 
data, views, or arguments for considera- 
tion in connection with the proposed re- 
vision, should file the same in duplicate 
with the Chief, Processed Products 
Standardization and Inspection Division, 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C., not later than September 4. 

If the proposed revision becomes effec- 
tive it will be the fourth issue of U. S. 
standards for grades for canned lima 
beans. Since there has been no change 
in the grades since September 1, 1936, 
considerable change is proposed in the 
new revision. In the old grades a mini- 
mum of 75 points merited the extra stand- 
ard grade while a minimum of 60 points 
merited the standard grade. The mini- 
mums have been upped to 80 and 70 
points respectively. The recommended 
minimum drained weights are the same, 
that is, 5% ounces for the 8 ounce tall, 
7 ounces for the No. 1 picnic, 10% ounces 
for the No. 1 tall, 9% ounces for the 
No. 300, 11 ounces for the No. 303, 13% 
ounces for the No. 2 and 72 ounces for 
the No. 10 size can. 

In the old grades, 15 points were 
allotted for uniformity of size. The pro- 
posed new revision eliminates size as a 
factor of quality as such, eliminates 
“midget” as a size designation and adds 
the designation “large”. .The proposed 
size designations are as follows: 


SIZE DESIGNATION 
(Not a Factor of Quality) 


Word No. 
desig- — desige- Size of lima beans 
nation nation (inches in width) 
TAG cccocs No. 1 80/64 inch in width and smaller 
Small... No. 2. Over 30/64 in. to and including 
34/64 inch in width 
Medium... No. 3 Over 34/64 in. to and including 
38/64 inch in width 
large... No. 4 Larger than 38/64 inch in width 


Some idea of the changes proposed in 
arriving at grading score may be ob- 
tained by comparison of the old and new 
factors and the maximum number of 
points allotted to each. 


SCORING FACTORS 


Old Proposed 
Grade Grade 

haracter of 10 10 
Uniformity of 15 
‘hsence Of 25 25 
50 
30 


One of the major changes proposed is 
‘respect to color, in that it recognizes 
sat color is not so important in the 
‘ck-seeded varieties such as Fordhook 

‘tis in the thin-seeded varietal types 
“h as the Henderson Bush. The pro- 


posed scoring factors and the method of 
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determining their value are reproduced 
below. 


ASCERTAINING THE RATING 


The essential variations within each 
factor which is scored are so described 
that the value may be ascertained for 
such factors and expressed numerically. 
The numerical range within each factor 
which is scored is inclusive (for example, 
“8 to 10 points” means 8, 9, or 10 points). 


COLOR 


(i) “Green” means that the individual 
lima bean, with respect to (a) thin- 
seeded types possesses as much or more 
green color than Plate 19, G-1, and, with 
respect to (b) thick-seeded types pos- 
sesses as much or more green color than 
Plate 12, L-2, as illustrated in Maerz and 
Paul’s Dictionary of Color. 


(ii) “Pale green” means that the in- 
dividual lima bean, with respect to (a) 
thin-seeded types possesses less green 
color than Plate 19, G-1 but possesses as 
much or more green color than Plate 11, 
G-1, and, with respect to (6) thick- 
seeded types possesses less green color 
than Plate 12, L-2, but possesses as much 
or more green color than Plate 11, L-3, 
as illustrated in Maerz and Paul’s Dic- 
tionary of Color. 


(iii) “White” means that the indi- 
vidual lima bean, with respect to (a) 
thin-seeded types possesses less green 
color than Plate 11, G-1, and, with 
respect to (b) thick-seeded types pos- 
sesses less green color than Plate 11, L-3, 
as illustrated in Maerz and Paul’s Dic- 
tionary of Color. 


(iv) Canned lima beans that possess 
a good color may be given a score of 32 
to 35 points. “Good color” means that 
the canned lima beans possess a bright, 
typical color, and with respect to thin- 
seeded types contain not less than 90 
percent, by count, of green beans and 
not more than 10 percent, by count, may 
be pale green and white, of which not 
more than 1 percent, by count, may be 
white; and with respect to thick-seeded 
types contain not less than 90 percent, 
by count, of green lima beans and not 
more than 10 percent, by count, may be 
pale green and white, of which not more 
than 3 percent, by count, may be white 
beans. 


(v) If the canned beans possess a 
reasonably good color a score of 29 to 31 
points may be given. Canned lima beans 
that fall into this classification shall not 
be graded above U. S. Grade B or U. S. 
Extra Standard, regardless of the total 
score for the product (this is a limiting 
rule). “Reasonably good color” means 
that the canned lima beans possess a 
typical color and with respect to thin- 
seeded types contain not less than 50 
percent, by count, of green beans and 
the remainder may be pale green and 
white, of which not more than 25 per- 


cent, by count, may be white beans; and 
with respect to thick-seeded types con- 
tain not less than 50 percent, by count, 
of green lima beans and the remainder 
may be pale green or white. 


(vi) Canned lima beans that possess 
a fairly good color may be given a score 
of 26 to 28 points. Canned lima beans 
that score in this classification shall not 
be graded above U. S. Grade C or U. S. 
Standard, regardless of the total score 
for the product (this is a limiting rule). 
“Fairly good color” means that the 
canned lima beans possess a typical color 
and with respect to thin-seeded types 
may contain less than 50 percent, by 
count, of green beans or pale green beans 
or more than 25 percent, by count, of 
white beans; and with respect to thick- 
seeded types may contain less than 50 
percent, by count, of green beans or pale 
green beans or more than 50 percent, by 
count, that may be white beans. 

(vii) Canned lima beans that are defi- 
nitely off color or fail to meet the re- 
quirements of subdivision (iv) of this 
subparagraph may be given a score of 
0 to 25 points and shall not be graded 
above U. S. Grade D or Substandard, re- 
gardless of the total score for the prod- 
uct (this is a limiting rule). 


CLEARNESS OF LIQUOR 


(i) Canned lima beans that possess a 
practically clear liquor may be given a 
score of 9 to 10 points. “Practically clear 
liquor” means that the liquor may be 
slightly cloudy and that not more than a 
small amount of sediment is present. 

(ii) If the canned lima beans possess 
a reasonably clear liquor a score of 7 to 
8 points may be given. “Reasonably 
clear liquor” means that the liquor may 
be somewhat cloudy and may contain a 
considerable amount of sediment. 


(iii) Canned lima beans that possess 
a fairly clear liquor may be given a score 
of 5 to 6 points. “Fairly clear liquor” 
means that the liquor may be dull in 
color; and may be rather viscous, cream- 
like or starchy. 


(iv) Canned lima beans that possess 
a liquor that is definitely off color for 
any reason or contain an excessive 
amount of sediment may be given‘a score 
of 0 to 4 points and shall not be graded 
above U. S. Grade D or Substandard, re- 
gardless of the total score for the prod- 
uct (this is a limiting rule). 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS 


(i) The factor of absence of defects 
refers to the degree of freedom from 
extraneous vegetable matter, from loose 
skins and pieces of skins, loose cotyledons 
and pieces of cotyledons, mashed or 
broken beans and from beans that are 
blemished or seriously blemished by dis- 
coloration, pathological injury, insect 
injury or blemished by other means, 
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(a) “Extraneous vegetable matter” 
means pods or pieces of pods, leaves, 
stems, and other similar vegetable 
matter. 


(b) “Mashed and _ broken” means 
broken or crushed so that the bean has 
lost its original conformation or is 
broken to the extent that a cotyledon 
or portion thereof has become separated 
from the bean. 


(c) “Loose skin” means a whole skin 
which has become separated from the 
cotyledons or loose pieces of skin aggre- 
gating the equivalent of an average size 
whole skin. 


(d) “Loose cotyledon” means a whole 
cotyledon which has become separated 
from the skin or loose pieces of a coty- 
ledon aggregating the equivalent of an 
average size cotyledon. 


(e) “Blemished” means blemished by 
discoloration, pathological injury, insect 
injury or blemished by other means to 
such an extent that the aggregate blem- 
ished area materially affects the appear- 
ance of the bean. 


(f) “Seriously blemished” means blem- 
ished to such an extent that the aggre- 
gate blemished area seriously affects the 
appearance or eating quality of the bean. 


(ii) Canned lima beans that are prac- 
tically free from defects may be given a 
score of 22 to 25 points. “Practically 
free from defects” means that for each 
12 ounces drained weight there may be 
present extraneous vegetable matter 
having an aggregate area of not more 
than *% square inch (%” x %’’) on one 
surface of the piece or pieces; not more 
than 5 percent, by count, of mashed and 
broken beans, loose skins, and loose coty- 
ledons; and not more than 4 percent, 
by count, may be blemished or seriously 
blemished beans and of such 4 percent 
not more than % thereof or % percent, 
by count, may be seriously blemished. 


(iii) If the canned lima beans are rea- 
sonably free from defects a score of 20 
to 21 points may be given. Canned lima 
beans that fall into this classification 
shall not be graded above U. S. Grade B 
or U. S. Extra Standard, regardless of 
the total score for the product (this is a 
limiting rule). ‘‘Reasonably free from 
defects” means that for each 12 ounces 
drained weight there may be present 
extraneous vegetable matter having an 
aggregate area of not more than 4 
square inch (%” x %”’) on one surface 
of the piece or pieces; not more than 10 
percent, by count, of mashed and broken 
beans, loose skins, and loose cotyledons; 
and not more than 6 percent, by count, 
may be blemished or seriously blemished 
beans and of such 6 percent not more 
than % thereof or 1 percent, by count, 
may be seriously blemished. 


(iv) Canned lima beans that are fairly 
free from defects may be given a score 
of 18 to 19 points. Canned lima beans 
that fall into this classification shall not 
be graded above U. S. Grade C or U. S. 
Standard, regardless of the total score 
for the product (this is a limiting rule). 
“Fairly free from defects” means that 


for each 12 ounces drained weight there 
may be present extraneous vegetable 
matter having an aggregate area of not 
more than % square inch (1” x %”) 
on one surface of the piece or pieces; not 
more than 15 percent, by count, of 
mashed and broken beans, loose skins, 
and loose cotyledons; and not more than 
8 percent, by count, may be blemished 
or seriously blemished beans and of such 
8 percent not more than % thereof or 
2 percent, by count, may be seriously 
blemished. 


(v) Canned lima beans that fail to 
meet the requirements of subdivision 
(iv) of this subparagraph may be given 
a score of 0 to 17 points and shall not be 
graded above U. S. Grade D or Sub- 
standard, regardless of the total score 
for the product (this is a limiting rule). 


CHARACTER 


(i) The factor of character refers to 
the tenderness and maturity of the 
product. 


(ii) Canned lima beans that possess 
a good character may be given a score 
of 27 to 30 points. “Good character” 
means that not less than 90 percent, by 
count, of the lima beans are in the early 
stages of maturity; and possess a tender 
texture; and the remainder are at least 
in the fairly early stage of maturity and 
possess a reasonably tender texture. 

(iii) If the canned lima beans possess 
a reasonably good character a score of 
24 to 26 points may be given. ‘Reason- 
ably good character” means that not less 
than 50 percent, by count, of the lima 
beans are in the early stages of matur- 
ity; and possess a tender texture; and 
the remainder are at least in the fairly 
early stage of maturity or nearly mature 
and possess at least a fairly tender 
texture. 

(iv) Canned lima beans that possess a 
fairly good character may be given a 
score of 21 to 23 points. Canned lima 
beans that fall into this classification 
shall not be graded above U. S. Grade 
C or U. S. Standard, regardless of the 
total score for the product (this is a 
limiting rule). “Fairly good character” 
means that the lima beans may be nearly 
mature and possess a fairly tender tex- 
ture, may be firm and mealy but not 
hard, or may be soft but not mushy. 

(v) Canned lima beans that fail to 
meet the requirements of subdivision 
(iv) of this subparagraph may be given 
a score of 0 to 20 points and shall not be 
graded above U. S. Grade D or Sub- 
standard, regardless of the total score 
fcr the product (this is a limiting rule). 


REFRIGERANT PROPERTIES 
LISTED IN BOOKLET 


A handy booklet, “Refrigerant Tables, 
Charts and Characteristics,” containing 
the complete compilation of refrigerant 
properties in chart and table form has 
been issued by the American Society of 
Refrigerating Engineers, 40 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 
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SAYRE STRESSES EVILS OF 
HOARDING 


With a more abundant food supply on 
hand than ever before, there is “abso- 
lutely no reason for panic buying of 
foods at this time,” Morris Sayre, presi- 
dent of the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, New York, declared August 14 on 
a nation-wide radio “roll call” of nine 
major industries, over American Broad- 
casting Company stations. 


Another New York industrialist, Harry 
E. Humphreys, Jr., president of the 
United States Rubber Company, reported 
that the nation’s rubber industry was 
“in better shape than ever before” to 
produce what our country needs for de- 
fense as well as for civilian purposes. 


Mr. Sayre, a former president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and Mr. Humphreys took part in a pro- 
gram to give the American people up-to- 
the-minute information on_ production 
and supplies for both civilian and mili- 
tary needs. It was presented as a pub- 
lic service by the Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 


“Americans will have plenty of meat 
and canned foods,” Mr. Sayre said. “Our 
corn and wheat bins are filled and over- 
flowing — with another big corn crop 
coming up. Dairy products, eggs, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, bread and other 
foods, are plentiful. Morover, produc- 
tion can be increased substantially by 
both farmers and _ processors fill 
American pantries and supply our mili- 
tary forces.” 


Recently, he observed, there has _ been 
a “senseless” run on the buying of sugar. 

“I say ‘senseless’ because sugar sup- 
plies in this country are enormous,” Mr. 
Sayre explained. “In addition to the 
sugar in our warehouses, we have ob- 
tained more than a_ half-million tons 
extra from Cuba. 


“The hoarding of food at this time not 
only creates ridiculous temporary short: 
ages for others and drives prices un for 
everybody, but will bring about ration- 
ing and the evil black markets we had 
in World War II. It’s positively foolish 
to bring about standing in-line, tied-in- 
sales and under-cover buying again. 

“We can avoid government controls, if 
all of us real Americans cooperate and 
buy only what we need for current con- 
sumption. Everyone should keep this in 
mind: There is plenty of food for every- 
body. Don’t over-buy and above all, 
don’t hoard.” 


SCARE BUYING EAS!ING 


“Seare buying” of food and grocery — 
products is easing off, Paul S. Willis — 


president of Grocery Manufacturers 0 
America, Inc., told the Los Angele 


Rotary Club in an address before * — 


luncheon meeting of that group during” 


the past week. 
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INTRODUCING OHIO CANNERS’ 
NEW. SECRETARY 


In a letter to members, Norman M. 
Spain, President of the Ohio Canners 
Association introduces the Association’s 
newly appointed Secretary-Treasurer, 
Paul Hinkle of Celina, Ohio. 

Mr. Hinkle, who is 40 years old, mar- 
ried, and a Veteran of World War II, 
operates a news and publicity service in 
Celina and is at present a member of the 
Ohio House of Representatives for Mer- 
cey County. He was selected to serve as 
Secretary-Treasurer from several other 
candidates at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors held in Colum- 
bus on July 29 and 30, the Board taking 
action after first accepting the resigna- 
tion of Roy Irons, who resigned, after 
31 years of service, because of ill health. 

Mr. Hinkle assumed his new duties on 
August 1, the date of Mr. Iron’s retire- 
ment, and will maintain his office in the 
Stubbs Building in Celina. 

While Mr. Irons is giving up the active 
work of the Association, he will, how- 
ever, continue to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the extent that his health will 
permit, and has been appointed Assis- 
taunt to the President so that his long and 
varied experience will still be available 
to the Association. 


G. F. CONSOLIDATES 
SALT SALES FORCES 


J. J. LeClare, General Manager of the 
Diamond Crystal-Colonial Salt Division 
of General Foods Corporation, has an- 
nounced consolidation of the Diamond 
Crystal and Colonial Salt sales organiza- 
tions. Until now both brands had been 


sold by separate sales organizations. 
J. B. Smith, employed in 1939 as a 
Colonial resale man in Chicago, and who 


has been successively a Colonial district 
representative in Madison, Wisconsin, 
Colonial District Manager in Chicago, 
Sales Promotion Manager for the Salt 
Division at St. Clair, Michigan and Field 
Sales Manager of the Salt Division, now 
becomes Sales Manager of the consoli- 
dated organization, and will have full 
responsibility for the sale of both brands. 

(crhard G. Exo, Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Manager, will assume the ad- 
diti nal responsibility in directing the 
advertising and merchandising program 
“ss th Diamond Crystal and Colonial 


CANNERY BURNS 
In . 25 minute period the 500 foot 


lone -annery building and warehouse of 
the | symers Union Cooperative Cannery 


at i lisade, Colorado, was completely 
dest: oved by fire early this month. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CORDT RESIGNS 
MARSHALL POST 


Fred Cordt, with the Marshall Can- 
ning Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, for 
the past 39 years, during which time he 
worked in every department of the firm’s 
canning operations, has resigned as Vice- 
President in charge of production. 

In 1916 Mr. Cordt was named Assis- 
tant Supervisor at Marshalltown, and 
then supervised the building of a new 
plant at Roland. In 1924 he was trans- 
ferred to Waverly to operate the new 
plant there, where he remained for sev- 
eral years. He was instrumental in 
establishing operations in Ackley, Pella, 
Hampton, Grundy Center, Cambridge, 
Iowa, and in Sugarland, McAllen and 
Natalia, Texas. In 1931 he was made 
General Superintendent and was pro- 
moted to Vice-President in 1944. 


Mr. Cordt has no immediate plans ex- 
cept to establish a new home for his fam- 
ily in Salem, Oregon. 


AVOIDING “HOT GOODS” 
PENALTIES 


The U. S. Department of Labor has 
issued an interpretative bulletin on the 
application of the strengthened Child 
Labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and a statement outlining 
how innocent commercial purchasers of 
goods in Inter-State Commerce may pro- 
tect themselves for unwitting violations 
of the “Hot Goods” provisions of the Law. 
The bulletin is available throughout the 
country from the Labor Departments, 
Wage and Hour, Public Contract Divi- 
sions. 


TRI-STATES DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Tri- 
State Packers Association will be held 
at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, December 5 
and 6, Secretary Calvin Skinner has 
announced. 


P.A.C. LICENSE 


In the “Informer” of August 11 Secre- 
tary Calvin Skinner of the Tri-State 
Packers Association informs members 
that the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports over 26,000 licenses have 
been issued under the Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act and advises 
that if any appreciable quantity of raw 
stock is purchased in Interstate Com- 
merce, that a license be taken out with- 
out delay. The fees are now $15.00 as 
against $10.00 previously. 


TECHNICIANS SCHOOLS 


112 students have thus far this year 
received training in the official Howard 
Mold Count method in two schools for 
training technicians for canners of to- 
mato products. 

The first school was conducted by the 
Indiana Canners Associatioh with the 
assistance of the Indiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Purdue, July 12 
to 21. 70 technicians attended. 

The second school was conducted by 
the Association of New York State Can- 
ners, Inc., with the help of the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Gen- 
eva, July 26 to August 4. 42 students 
were in attendance at this school. 

Instructions at both schools were given 
by representatives of the Washington 
Research Laboratory of the National 
Canners Association and the Research 
Laboratories of the American Can Com- 
pany and Continental Can Company. 


NAMES WESTERN MANAGER 


J. D. Harper has been named Western 
Division Manager for Hines-Park Foods, 
Inc., Ithaca, New York, and will make 
his headquarters at 230% Sadler Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 22. He will be assisted 
by his two sons, Dean K. and John W. 
Harper, in .covering the territory from 
the West Coast East to the Rockies. Both 
sons are Purdue University graduates 
and Dean has been active in frozen food 
work and is the author of a book on 
freezer practices and locker plant opera- 
tions. He pioneered in the frozen pie 
field after the war and has been a manu- 
facturer of preserves, and while in serv- 
ice overseas during the war served as a 
food buyer. 

John majored in animal husbandry 
and nutrition at Purdue and has detailed 
knowledge of food preservation. 

Mr. Harper, Sr. has been in the food 
production business all his life. 


FROZEN FOOD DEMONSTRATION 


Over 300 home economists from the 
southern states assembled at New Or- 
leans, Louisiana August 17 to witness 
a 60 minute demonstration in the proper 
use and preparation of frozen foods, 
given by Barbara Evers, Home Econ- 
omist of John H. Dulany & Sons, Ince., 
Fruitland, Maryland. 

The demonstration was presented at a 
training meeting held for home econ- 
omists of the public utility companies in 
eight southern states. A complete kitchen 
was set up and Mrs. Evers’ demonstra- 
tion consisted of the preparation of a 
number of complete meals from Dulany 
frozen foods. She also discussed the 
proper storage of frozen foods and gave 
her audience hints on what to expect in 
the way of new products to come. 
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FRIDAY CELEBRATES 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Friday Canning Corporation, New 
Richmond, Wisconsin, is celebrating its 
25th Anniversary with this season’s 
pack. The business has grown from a 
40,000 case pack of peas in 1925 to an 
annual production of about 500,000 cases. 
Carleton A. Friday heads the firm as 
President. His father, A. C. Friday, 
was a stockholder in the first cannery 
built at Markesan in 1902. 


FIRE DESTROYS 
PROCESSING PLANT 
An estimated loss of $150,000 was 
caused by fire of unknown origin on 
August 2, which destroyed the Haines 
City, Florida plant formerly used by 
Frozen Food Products, Inc. 


CHOOSING SWEET CORN 
SWEETHEARTS 


Various states and towns in the corn 
belt are busy selecting candidates from 
teen-age girls to compete for the title of 
Sweet Corn Sweetheart at the National 
Sweet Corn Festival to be held at 
Hoopeston, Illinois, September 7 to 9. 
Wisconsin has sent out the call for can- 
didates, as has the State of Illinois, and 
of course, the City of Hoopeston expects 
to have its own candidate. 


CANNING IN ISRAEL 


Commercial canning development in 
Israel is being patterned after U. S. 
techniques in an effort to develop export 
sales, Leon Bejarano, managing director 
of Bejarano Brothers, Ltd., Israel’s 
major canning enterprise, said in New 
York last week. 

Citrus canning, he says, has been thor- 
oughly modernized, with development of 
by-product operations, and his company 
has now installed American vegetable 
canning equipment and will soon be 
active in this field also. 


FOOD PROCESSING MEETING 

The third annual food processing 
meeting to be held at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
New York, is scheduled for Wednesday, 
November 15th. 


The meeting is sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Food Science and Technology at the 
Experiment Station and the program is 
designed primarily to review progress in 
the Station’s food research. All research 
personnel of processing and related in- 
dustries are cordially invited to partici- 
pate in the conference. 

Present plans call for presentation of 
results of fundamental research in prog- 
ress at Geneva on food processing, in- 
cluding some of the current studies on 
frozen foods, tomato products, and a 
variety of other investigations in food 
preservation. 
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NEW LINK-BELT P.I.V. 
DRIVE BOOK 


Link-Belt P.I.V. Variable Speed 
Drives, available in 8 sizes and 16 types, 
in horse powers of % to 25, with manual 
and automatic controls, are illustrated, 
listed and described in a new 88-page 
Book No. 2274 published by Link-Belt 
Company, Chicago, 1, Illinois. 

A special feature of the new book is 
the convenience with which a P.I.V. of 
the right specifications for a_ specific 
service may now be selected directly 
from its 36 pages of “Pre-selected 
Drives.” 

Diagrams of automatic speed control 
applications, and pages of photographs 
showing a great variety of P.I.V. instal- 
lations throughout the industries, are 
other features. 

A copy of new Link-Belt Book No. 
2274 will be forwarded to any interested 
reader upon request to the company. 


DIAMOND ANNIVESARY 


The 75th Anniversary of the founding 
of the New Jersey Horticultural Society 
was celebrated August 17 on the campus 
at New Brunswick. 


NEW TUNA CANNERY PLANNED 


Earl M. Nielson, president of the Cali- 
fornia Tuna Packing Corporation, San 
Diego, California, has announced plans 
for the construction of a new cannery in 
that city at an estimated cost of $750,- 
000. It is anticipated that it will be 
ready for production early in 1951 and 
the goal for that year has been set at 
350,000 cases. 


STOKES TOMATO FIELD DAY 


Francis C. Stokes Company held a suc- 
cessful Tomato Field Day at their plant 
at Vincentown, New Jersey, on Thurs- 
day, August 10th. Company officials 
were host to tomato men from points as 
far distant as Canada and Texas. The 
tomatoes of greatest interest were the 
new Stokescross hybrids of which there 
are now four, with a fifth coming up for 
introduction in 1951. These Fe hybrids 
are showing production increases as high 
as forty percent over older varieties, 
and also carry very superior quality 
standards. 

Stokes tomato breeding program is 
being carried on in Burlington County, 
New Jersey, in the summer, and in the 
Province of Santa Clara, Cuba, in the 
winter, thus two crops are harvested per 
year. 


CAMPBELL ELECTS 


James McGowan, Jr., president of 
Campbell Soup Company, has_ been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. He will serve in both capacities. 
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QMC REQUIREMENTS FROM 
THE 1950 PACK 


Revised estimates of requirements for 
certain canned fruits and vegetables to 
be procured by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps from the 1950 pack have been fur- 
nished the N.C.A. by the Chicago Quar- 
termaster Purchasing Office. 

These requirements are for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, and 
supercede the estimated requirements an- 
nounced in April of this year. In some 
cases, the quantities in the revised esti- 
mates include quantities already pur- 
chased. 

The revised estimates of requirements, 
in pounds, are: 


2,500,000 
Canned applesauce 2,125,000 
Canned lima beans 3,375,000 
Canned snap beans ............:se00 32,000,000 
600,000 
Canned corn .. 42,500,000 
Canned peas .. 36,500,000 
Canned sweet potatoes .............. 15,500,000 
Canned 4,230,000 
Canned sauerkraut 4,700,000 
3,200,000 
Canned tomatoes 48,000,000 
Canned tomato juice ................. 26,000,000 
25,000,000 


Purchase of these and other canned 
foods will be made by the Chicago and 
Oakland Quartermaster Purchasing Of- 
fices through the advertised bid method 
of buying, whenever possible. 

The Chicago QMPO will also issue in- 
vitations for bids for 30 million C rations, 
which will call for delivery at the rate 
of 5 million rations a month beginning 
in November. The fruit components of 
the rations will be in 211 x 304 cans. 


CORIN ENTERS 
ADVERTISING FIELD 

Jerome Y. Corin has left The Puritan 
Beef Co., where he was Sales and Adver- 
tising Manager of the fresh-frozen and 
canned meats, fish, vegetables and fruits 
divisions, to join William von Zehle & 
Co., Inc.—New York, as account execu- 
tive and consultant to the agency’s clients 
on distribution and merchandising. Since 
1936 Mr. Corin has been active in the 
food, drug and liquor field as a sales 

and merchandising executive. 


BOYCOTT CRABMEAT CARGO 


Members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union during the past week 
refused to unload 80 tons of canned Rus- 
sian crabmeat which formed part of the 
cargo of the British steamer Parthia, 
which unloaded at New York. Union’s 
refusal was based on charge that ship- 
ment would aid Russia, which is backing 
Korean war against the U. S. 

British owners of the cargo abandoned 
efforts to have it unloaded at Boston, 
and at last reports the canned fish was 
enroute back to the U.K. 
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GENERAL 


WASH., D. c., August 10—U.S.D.A. re- 
ports the tonnage of six important truck 
crops for processing (snap beans, kraut 
cabbage under contract, sweet corn, 
green peas, winter and spring spinach 
and tomatoes) is estimated at 4.4 mil- 
lion tons. Last year the production of 
these crops totalled 4.7 million tons and 
for the preceding 10-year period, the 
average annual production was 4.6 mil- 
lion tons. 


Snap bean harvestingoperations were 
more active in the late areas toward the 
end of July and prospects on August 1 
were more favorable than a month 
earlier. On August 1 a total of 222,000 
tons forecast, 7 percent less than the 
1949 production but 19 percent above 
average. 


With green pea processing practically 
finished in all areas by August 1, the 
tonnage for canning and freezing was 
expected to total 403,650 tons—13 per- 
cent more than in 1949 and 4 percent 
above average. Growing conditions for 
the late crop were generally favorable. 


Sweet corn production on August 1 
was estimated at 969,100 tons—nearly a 
third less than in 1949 and 10 percent 
below average. Although the indicated 
yield is below last year, it is above 
average, 


On August 1 the 1950 production of 
processing tomatoes was forecast at 
2,608,900 tons, which is 3 percent more 
than the 1949 tonnage but 8 percent less 
than average. Blight was inflicting con- 
siderable damage to the tomato crop on 
the Eastern Shore and in the Ozarks but 
more promising conditions exist in most 
of the rest of the country. 


Kraut packers expect to harvest from 
acreage planted under contract this year, 
10,100 acres and on the basis of August 
1 conditions, obtain 106,100 tons. This 
is 28 percent more tonnage than was ob- 


tained in 1949 and 34 percent more than 

the (1939-48) average tonnage obtained 

from land under the control of packers. 
BEANS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 15, 1950— 
Lim» Beans: Harvest of Baby Limas for 
processing is moving ahead rapidly in all 
areas from the Virginia line to the Penn- 
sylvania border, Vines in most fields 
still retain their good color, but more 
rain would benefit the later plantings. 


Snap Beans: Harvest continues in vol- 


ume in the Patapseo Neck area of Balti- 
more, 


PRick, MD, Aug. 15, 1950 — Lima 

) Beans: Entirely too dry in this section. 

} Somewhat reduced acreage over last 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


year and much of the acreage is late. 
Too early for us to estimate pack. 


GLADSTONE, MICH., Aug. 8, 1950—Snap 
Beans: Acreage the same on Refugee 
and Round Pod Wax. Very late because 
of late spring and cool summer. Yield 
questionable. 


GRANBY, Mo., Aug. 12, 1950 — Green 
Beans: Acreage planted for canning 25 
percent of 1949. Crop only fair; too 
much rain. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 15, 1950— 
Tomatoes: A good volume continues to 
move to canners on both sides of the Bay 
with quality of the fruit generally good. 
Late blight on vines is present in some 
fields in all areas of Maryland and Dela- 
ware, but the central part of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland shows the greatest 
defoliation due to late blight. Late blight 
damage, generally, has been confined to 
the foliage. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 10, 1950—To- 
matoes: Good rain is needed. Over-all 
prospect is considered normal or slightly 
above. A few starts have been made but 
steady production will not take place for 
another 10 days. Both early and late 
blight are prevalent in most sections but 
not of serious proportions. 


WARREN, IND., Aug. 5, 1950 — Toma- 
toes: Acreage down 20 percent. Pros- 
pect good excepting too much rain has 
already started early blight, notwith- 
standing fact that we have sprayed 
twice. Crop a little late due to dry May 
slowing germination of direct seeding. 


GLADSTONE, MICH., Aug. 8, 1950—To- 
matoes: Retarded because of cold 
weather. Do not expect much of a yield. 


GALENA, MO., Aug. 9, 1950—Tomatoes: 
Due to late blight expect only about 50 
percent of last year’s pack. 


GRANBY, MO., Aug. 12, 1950 — Toma- 
toes: Acreage planted 50 percent of 1949. 
Too much wet weather in July and 
August causing serious damage by 
blight. Some fields are a _ total loss, 
others 50 to 75 percent loss providing 
rains stop quickly, otherwise complete 
loss. 


JACKSON CENTER, OHIO, Aug. 11, 1950 
—Tomatoes: Acreage 85 percent of 1949. 
Condition of growing crop is 90 percent 
of normal. 8 to 10 tons per acre pros- 
pective yield. Will start canning about 
August 18. 


FRUIT 


MEANSVILLE, GA., Aug. 10, 1950 — 
Peaches: Crop almost total failure. 


GALENA, MO., Aug. 9, 1950—Blackber- 
ries: Fair crop of very good berries. 


CROCKETT, VA., Aug. 8, 1950—Blackber- 
ries: Large crop; fair to poor quality; 
uneven yield. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Aug. 15, 1950— 
Sweet Corn: Harvest of the crop for 
processing is well underway on the Del- 
Mar Peninsula and is starting in Central 
Maryland. Quality of the early fields 
harvested is good, but most fields show 
some ear worm damage. 


MEANSVILLE, GA., Aug. 10, 1950 — 
Pimientos: Acreage about 20 percent 
above last year. Crop somewhat later. 
Present crop prospects are good. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 10, 1950 — 
Corn: Lack of rainfall over most of the 
State during the past few weeks is hav- 
ing its effect on prospects, some sections 
reporting them as serious. Prospects 
State-wide are not as good as they were 
a year ago. Many fields. uneven and 
many fields showing considerable firing. 


PRICE, MD., Aug. 15, 1950—Corn: Ton- 
nage yield in our area is above average 
but for some reason the cut-off is con- 
siderably below average, which will prob- 
ably add up to a normal yield over a very 
much reduced acreage. Unless we have 
rain within the next few days late corn 
will be seriously injured. 


WINONA, MINN., Aug. 14, 1950—Cu- 
cumbers for Pickles: Crop three weeks 
late. Just starting to come in but cool 
nights holding back yield. We will be 
lucky if we get 50 percent of 1949 crop, 
and if frost should come early in Sep- 
tember this will mean practically a crop 
failure. 

Cabbage for Kraut: Fields look very 
good. Cool, moist weather ideal for cab- 
bage. Looks like bumper crop right now. 
No bugs or butterflies on cabbage, which 
also makes for better cabbage. 


CROCKETT, VA., Aug. 8, 1950—Cabbage 
for Kraut: 90 percent more acreage con- 
tracted. Much better quality. Should 
cut 20 percent more tons per acre than 
last year. 


FALL ARMYWORM 
ATTACKING CROPS 


The armyworms are back, but this 
time it is the fall armyworm which is 
reported to be doing damage on the 
upper Eastern Shore and in Harford 
and Calvert Counties. 

T. L. Bissell, Extension Entomologist 
at the University of Maryland, states 
that this pest may be especially harmful 
to late crops. In corn, it tears the un- 
folding leaves and later enters the ears. 
Some years it also damages new alfalfa 
during the late summer. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


SUBSIDIES AND ROLLBACKS —A 
great many business men, unfortunately, 
have acquired the public’s habit of grip- 
ing about government controls and free 
handouts in one breath and in the next, 
clamoring for their share of the take. A 
movement in distributive circles this 
week, resulting from this type of think- 
ing, would be ludicrous if it were not so 
serious. The reasoning rivals, in many 
respects, the crackpot theories of our 
most troublesome labor leaders. For the 
past two or three years canned foods’ 
distributors have bought in such nig- 
gardly quantities as to seriously ques- 
tion their right to a place in the distribu- 
tive system. Time and time again it was 
brought out, not only that handling these 
small orders added much to the consum- 
er’s food bill, but that canned foods sales 
were actually being lost because the re- 
tailer was frequently out of stock. 


Then overnight there occurs a change. 
Buyers suddenly want more than a few 
weeks’ supply. Why? They had been 
told for many months that new packs 
would cost them more money. They 
knew that canners had been selling many 
items at a loss, and others dangerously 
close to cost, and that acreage reduction 
and pack curtailment was in order for 
distress items. Despite the fact that 
basically there was plenty of food on 
hand (and of all people no one should 
know that better than the distributor) 
lower prices for canned foods were just 
not in the cards. Yet the buying spree 
was slow, indeed, to develop, starting but 
shortly before the outbreak in Korea and 
picking up momentum with a rush at 
that time. 


So buyers can be charged with scare 
buying. And now that canners are able 
to add in all their costs and a reasonable 
profit, these same scare buyers are 
afraid they’ll get caught in a price roll- 
back for canners have told them that the 
price guarantee against their own de- 
cline will not hold in the event of govern- 
ment rollbacks. To some extent this 
column can sympathize with the buyer, 
for we have long campaigned for a re- 
turn to normal forward buying practices. 
But when that type of buying receives 
its greatest impetus from a war scare, 
and when and if it results in a return 
of government price controls, then our 
sympathy takes an entirely different 
form than that self pity displayed dur- 
ing the week when a small minority (we 
feel sure) asked the government to pro- 
tect them and the canner with a subsidy 
in the event of price rollback. Oh Boy! 
Wouldn’t the consumer or the Consumers 
Union, or some such, love to sink their 
teeth into that one. No, let’s be sensible 
on this point. Subsidies invite tighter 
control, they suggest dependency, create 
criticism, protect the inefficient, guaran- 
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tee profit. Subsidies are degrading, 
destroy self respect and slow the prog- 
ress of individual enterprise. Let’s hope 
the majority of distributors will join 
canners in proving to the government, 
if necessary, that the price hikes were 
absolutely necessary to the continued 
production and distribution of canned 
foods, especially in view of the govern- 
ment’s program of higher wages for 
labor, and higher prices, and _ better 
standards for agriculture. 


CROPS AND THE WEATHER—Dry 
weather these past several weeks in the 
East and in some of the more important 
Mid-Western States has been helpful in 
checking a serious outbreak of tomato 
blight. But unless there are early rains, 
particularly in the East, lima and snap 
beans and later corn and tomatoes will 
suffer material damage. The reader will 
profit by checking our crop reports else- 
where in this issue for crop progress. 
Also in that column will be found a sum- 
mary of USDA’s official August 1 crop 
forecasts. According to the report, snap 
bean prospects improved during July in 
practically all important areas exe¢ept 
New England and the Ozarks. August 1 
indicated average yield was 2 tons, July 
lst 1.94 tons. Above average yields of 
corn on a one third less acreage than last 
year, were in prospect on August 1 in 
practically all important states except 
Maine and New Hampshire. Dry weather 
since in some important areas may 
change that. As mentioned above, blight 
at that time was seriously threatening 
tomatoes, particularly in the Ozarks and 
the Tri-States. The Ozarks suffered 
heavy damage while the East has recov- 
ered, at least temporarily, thanks to the 
drought. 


QMC—As the market settled a little, 
with both canners and distributors bus- 
ily engaged in adding up what happened 
the past month, and what is left, prob- 
ably the most important market develop- 
ment was the announcement of a partial 
list (mostly vegetables) of revised QMC 
requirements. We have had our say on 
this on our Editorial page. Please turn 
to page 5. Other developments are cov- 
ered ably by our correspondents. Our 
Chicago correspondent is on vacation for 
this and the next issue. Note that old 
faithful “Berkeley” from California is 
back on the job after his annual two 
week trek to the mountains. 


DEL MONTE ROUND UP 


Mindful of the highly successful fall 
promotional campaign conducted the 
past years, California Packing Corpora- 
tion will again stage its “Del Monte Fall 
Round Up” October 12 through Novem- 
ber 4. Distributors are being so advised 
and to be on the lookout for full details 
soon to be announced, 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Wave Subsided—Possibility Of Price 
Rollback Disturbs Buyers—Tomato Business 
Booked—Blue Lake Bean Prospects Unfavor- 
able—New Pack Corn Offered In South— 
R.S.P. Cherries Perk Up—California Fruit 
Canners Take Stock — Sardines, Tuna Firm 
—New Pack Red Salmon Arriving. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 18, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The buying wave 
in canned foods has subsided materially 
during the past week, but notwithstand- 
ing the lessened call for merchandise, 
markets have remained in sound posi- 
tion. Many canners are well sold up on 
their new season’s packs. This is par- 
ticularly so in the case of independent 
West Coast fruit packers, it is indicated. 
The southern tomato price situation is 
taking shape as_ packing operations 
broaden, with quotations somewhat lower 
than the basis on which midwest can- 
ners are quoting. 


THE OUTLOOK — Wholesalers are 
considerably perturbed over the possibil- 
ity of a price rollback if the President 
decides to clamp down on food price con- 
trols, and this factor is tending to slow 
down the pace of buying in food prod- 
ucts generally at the wholesale level. 
Canners and processors have made it 
clear that the guarantees against price 
decline extended on distributors’ ware- 
house stocks will not apply in the case 
of any price reductions made necessary 
by government order or directive, and 
hence distributors are in fear of a price 
squeeze if emergency controls are _ in- 
voked. Representations have already 
been made to appropriate Washington 
agencies, with one proposal that govern- 
mental subsidies be used to reimburse 
both processors and distributors who 
have bought and sold on recently ad- 
vanced price levels. 


TOMATOES—Tri-State canners this 
week were booking business on the new 
pack on the basis of $1.17% for 303s and 
$1.22% for No. 2s, with 10s listing at 
$6.00, all f.o.b. canneries for prompt 
shipment. This was somewhat under the 
price views of midwestern tomato can- 
ners, who are quoting out the new pack 
at $1.27% for 2s, $1.90 for 2%s and 
$6.50 for 10s, cannery basis. Califor- 
nia canners have booked a good volume 
of s.a.p. business on tomatoes and tomato 
products, and are expected to open in the 
immediate future. 


BEANS—Tri-State canners this week 
were offering new pack standard cut 
green beans at 95 cents to $1.00 for 303s, 


with extra standard 2s at $1.35 and e 


fancy French style at $1.45, all f.o.b. 
canneries. Reports from the Northwest 
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indicate that pack prospects on Blue 
Lakes are unfavorable, and the market 
is in strong position. Standard cut beans 
are quoted at $1.35 for 303s and $1.45 
for 2s, with extra standards at $1.65 and 
$1.80, respectively. Fancy 1-sieve whole 
Blue Lakes hold at $2.70 and up for 2s, 
all f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN — Southern canners are now 
operating on cream style golden corn 
and some canners are offering crushed 
golden at $1.25 for extra standard 2s 
and $1.15 for standard, f.o.b. canneries. 
On 303s, offerings are reported at $1.40 
for fancy crushed golden and $1.50 for 
fancy wholegrain. 


PEAS—There have been no develop- 
ments of general interest in the canned 
pea situation this week, and buying has 
ebbed somewhat. A steady price basis 
rules, however. 


CHERRIES — Heavy buying of new 
pack r.s.p. cherries, as well as substan- 
tial government buying, has_ brought 
about a better tone in the market. The 
market for 2s in the midwest has now 
been established at $1.90 for water pack, 
with 10s commanding $9.50, with can- 
ners talking a higher price basis for the 
near future. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Trade de- 
mand has eased off considerably, and can- 


ners are now taking stock to see just what 
they may have left unsold after firm 
bookings have been fulfilled. Buyers ap- 
parently have not yet fully covered their 
needs on cling peaches, and considerable 
business on this fruit is still in the mak- 
ing. Meanwhile, trade reports indicate 
a broadening demand for Lovells, with 
choice 2%s listed at $2.40 and standards 
at $2.25. Many canners will make short 
deliveries on fruit cocktail, on the basis 
of current reports, and the market for 
2%s is strong at $3.40 for fancy in extra 
heavy syrup, $3.35 for fancy in heavy 
syrup, and $3.30 for choice. Only lim- 
ited demand for Bartlett pears is noted, 
price advances having made buyers more 
cautious on this item. Canners are firm 
at $4.00 to $4.10 for fancy 2%s, with 
choice at $3.75 and standards at $3.45- 
$3.50. Fruits-for-salad are showing 
strength, with canners quoting for ship- 
ment next month at $4.30 for fancy in 
extra heavy syrup and $4.20 for fancy 
in heavy syrup 2's, with 1 talls at $2.70 
and $2.65, respectively, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are quot- 


. ing the market at $6.25-$6.50 per case 


for quarter keyless, with shipments 
backward as a result of a temporary 
shortage of rail cars. California reports 
note a stiffening market for sardines. 
While canners in the Monterey area have 
been booking a limited amount of busi- 


ness at $4.10 for tall naturals and $4.65 
for tall 1s in tomato sauce, ovals are firm 
at $5.90, and a higher basis is in pros- 
pect as a result of new concessions by 
the packers to their fishermen. 


TUNA — Northwestern canners are 
showing firmer views on albacore as a 
result of a price hike to fishermen. Offer- 
ings were reported during the week at 
$16.25 for fancy solid pack whitemeat 
fancy halves, with flakes at $12.75 for 
whitemeat and $9.75 for mixed white and 
dark, all f.o.b. canneries. 


SALMON—New pack Reds are arriv- 
ing at Seattle in larger quantity, and 
shipments are now going out to the 
trade. Canners are quoting tall Alaska 
fancy reds all the way from $28.50 to 
$29.75 per case, with medium red cohoes 
at $24.50 to $25.00 per case, pinks any- 
where from $22 to $24, and chums at 
$18.00 to $19.00, all f.o.b. Seattle. A fair 
volume of business has been passing. 


TO PUSH SALE OF TOMAT-O-PEP 


The Tomat-O-Pep Co., San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, canners of a tomato juice forti- 
fied with other vegetables, has made ar- 
rangements for an advertising campaign 
to consumers, making use of newspapers, 
radio and television. 


Sturd 


Heavy Steel Bales 

Rugged 1%” diameter round steel Bales. 
Bale Rests 

Welded on to add strength for extra long life. 
Special Rolled Edge 

A superior FMC crate feature—provides rigidity 
without added weight. 

12-Gauge Steel Sides 

Heavy butt-welded steel sides have ample 1” 
perforations. 

Above-Bottom Butt-Weld 

Leaves bottom weld free from water collection and 
premature rusting. 

Perforated 10-Gauge Steel Bottom 
Round-flanged edges for quick drainage. Strong, 
‘igid bottom plate. 


cost less 


Heavy Duty tne Crates 


Simplified, sturdy construction 
makes FMC Retort Crates lighter in 
weight and easier to handle, prevents 
crate damage in rough service, adds 
extra life in continuous handling. 
Fewer welds and assembly-line manu- 
facture mean lower price, longer life. 
Better built at lower cost, the FMC 
Crate is the most economical and sat- 
isfactory solution to your crate re- 
placement problem. 


Built in two sizes: 
Standard crate holds 4 Tiers No. 2 cans. 
Gallon crate holds 3 Tiers No. 10 cans. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop Prospects Down From July Estimates— 
Sales Slowed As Supplies Dwindle—Pear 
Prices—New Pack Peaches Being Sold On 
Allotment — Pineapple Withdrawn — Light 
Pack Of Prunes Forecast — Tomatoes Sold 
Out — Sardines To Storage Tanks Pending 
Wage Dispute—Lively Salmon Movement. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., August 17, 1950 


CROPS—With canned fruits in heavy 
demand and a market in sight for all 
that can be packed this season, canners 
are scanning crop reports with more 
than usual interest. The survey of the 
California Crop Reporting Service as of 
August 1 made its appearance during 
the week and sets forth that while some 
damage was done by extremely hot 
weather in late June and early July, 
losses have not been especially heavy. 
The production of apples is expected to 
reach 6,384,000 bushels, or well below 
last year’s great crop of 9,445,000 
bushels. Production of Gravensteins, in 
which canners are especially interested, 
will be about 1,596,000 bushels, or little 
more than one-half that of last year. 
Apricots were harvested to the tune of 
about 196,000 tons, compared with 165,- 
000 last year and 219,000 tons in 1948. 
Grapes will be a smaller crop than orig- 
inally indicated with 2,324,000 tons mak- 
ing up the latest estimate. Hot weather 
is blamed for the lower showing. 


The reporting of the clingstone peach 
crop is quite involved, owing to neces- 
sity of considering the arbitrary elimina- 
tion of 15 percent of the original State 
Marketing Order, but the net basis indi- 
cated a production for processing of 
478,000 tons. Pears promise a total pro- 
duction of 297,000 tons, made up of 263,- 
000 tons of Bartletts and 34,000 tons of 
other varieties. Plums now promise a 
production of 78,000 tons, or rather less 
than original estimates. Prunes were 
also hit by hot weather in July and pro- 
duction estimates have been reduced to 
147,000 tons, or the smallest crop in 
years. Olives seem to have been affected 
by hot weather too, and production esti- 
mates are down from those of July 1 by 
almost 10 percent. 


THE SITUATION — Selling slowed 
down quite noticeably during the week, 
owing to the fact that many items are 
closely sold up, with others withdrawn 
from sale pending a clarification of the 
situation regarding the size of packs and 
possible Government requirements. Some 
items of late pack have closely sold up 
on an s.a.p. basis before prices have been 
announced, and allocations have become 
the rule. 


PEARS—Opening prices on Bartlett 
pears have been named by some inter- 
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ests, but some of the larger canners are 
still without opening lists. In general, 
prices on California pack are: Fancy 
No. 2%s, $4.10; choice, $3.75 and stand- 
ard, $3.45. Choice No. 1, $2.35 and 
standard, $2.15, with No. 10 choice of- 
fered at $12.75 and standard at $11.75. 
Prices to growers are reported at $70 a 


ton for Santa Claras, $75 for Sacra- 
mento River fruit, and $90 for Lake 
County. 


PEACHES — The canning of cling 
peaches is well under way and about 
100,000 tons have been harvested so far. 
The price to growers is $60 a ton, 
against $40 paid last year, so the higher 
price quoted on this season’s pack is 
more than justified. If the crop turns 
out as expected the season’s pack will be 
between 13,000,000 and 14,000,000 cases, 
in addition to the quantities used in the 
manufacture of fruit cocktail and affili- 
ated items. Early sales have been heavy 
and allotments are the general rule. 
Some canners are making allotments ac- 
cording to territories, leaving brokers to 
make the specific allotments to distribu- 
tors, while others are making the allot- 
ments direct. Water and solid pack pie 
fruit in No. 10s is in heavy demand, but 
few canners are accepting business. A 
few sales of solid pack pie halves are 
reported, however, at $9.00. Early in 
the season there was some worry over 
the suggestion that No. 2% Fancy El- 
berta freestones might be priced as high 
as $3.50 a dozen. The going price is now 
$3.75-$3.85. 


PINEAPPLE—A feature of the week 
was the withdrawal of canned pineapple 
products from the market by the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. in order that 
a system of allocation might be set up. 
President Henry A White said that the 
action was taken to preserve “stability 
in the marketing of Dole products cur- 
rently threatened by an excessive de- 
mand.” He said that in light of avail- 
able supplies, “allocation provides the 
only equitable means of effecting a rea- 
sonable fair distribution. Our with- 
drawal from the market will allow us 


to appraise fully the present situation 
and set up the method of allocation 
which will best serve the interest of all 
concerned.” Other canners have taken 
similar action and at this writing juice 
is about the only item in the pineapple 
list that is offered in quantities. Busi- 
ness on this is reported as active. 


PRUNES—From the Pacific Northwest 
comes news of a prospective light pack 
of Italian prunes. The fruit in the 
Yakima district has developed gumosis, 
ruining it for canning, and it may be 
that none will be processed there. Other 
districts have a comparatively light crop 
and the canned pack, at best, promises 
to be small. 


TOMATOES—The demand for toma- 
toes has been such that virtually none of 
the 1949 pack remain unsold in either 
fancy or standards. Canning is under 
way on a limited scale, but it will be the 
end of the month before it becomes gen- 
eral. Increased attention is being paid 
to tomato juice and up to $1.17% is 
being paid for No. 2 faney and $2.50 
for 46-o0z. 


SARDINES—Sardine fishing is under 
way on a limited scale in the Monterey 
district, with boat owners receiving $35 
a ton. The fish are going into storage 
tanks while disucssion is under way with 
cannery workers over the wage scale. 


SALMON — Alaska salmon has been 
moving at a lively rate of late, with No. 
1 tall reds generally priced at $29.00 a 
case, pinks at $20.00 and chums at 
$18.50. The pack is consistently keep- 
ing ahead of that of last year, with reds 
making an especially good showing. 


TO HANDLE COOP. SALES 


William J. Lindenberger, 149 Califor- 
nia St., San Francisco, California, has 
been appointed selling agent for the can- 
ned applesauce produced by the Forest- 
ville Processing Cooperative, whose plant 
is located at Sebastopol, California. This 
is in the heart of the Gravenstein apple 
district. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Season Opens In Alabama, No Sell- 
ing Pressure—Explore New Shrimping Area 
—Crab Meat Production Up. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., August 17, 1950 


SHRIMP—tThe season for taking com- 
mercial shrimp from Alabama waters 
opened at sunrise Monday, August 14, 
1950, which means that shrimp boats can 
now trawl in the bays, lakes, rivers and 
bayous of this State which was pro- 
hibited during the closed shrimp season. 


In announcing the opening date, Con- 
servation Director Phillip J. Hamm said 
the regulation affects the following 
waters: 

South of a line commencing at Arling- 
ton Docks in Mobile County and running 
in an easterly direction to the town of 
Daphne in Baldwin County; also the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico within the 
jurisdiction of the State of Alabama 
described as south of a line beginning at 
at point where the Alabama-Mississippi 
state line intersects the southern shores 
of Petit Bois Island, running thence 


easterly along the southern shores of 
the Island, Dauphin Island, Fort Mor- 
gan, Gulf Shores and Perdido Bay to 
an extension of Alabama-Florida state 
line. 


The previous season for commercial 
shrimping in Alabama waters ended 
June 3. 1950. Perry Prescott, chief oys- 
ter inspector for the sea food division, 
department of conservation, said Thurs- 
day that he anticipated commercial 
shrimpers will have the best season they 
have had in many years. 


Inquiries coming to this area indicate 
that buyers are finding it difficult to 
maintain sufficient warehouse stock to 
take care of the increasing demand that 
the Korean war has brought about. 


A few canners have quoted out tenta- 
tive prices on the new shrimp pack, but 
their offerings are cautiously made be- 
cause of increasing canning costs and in- 
dication that higher markets are to come, 
therefore there is no rush on the part of 
packers to make sales. 


Production of shrimp in this section 
last week dropped 1,199 barrels from the 
amount produced the previous week, as 
6,399 barrels were produced the previous 
week and 5,200 barrels last week. The 
canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama received 2,279 barrels in the 
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previous week and 1,815 last week or a 
difference of 464 barrels. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 4, 1950 were: Louisiana 931 
barrels, including 25 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 2,172 barrels, includ- 
ing 1,790 barrels for canning; Alabama 
241 barrels; and Texas 1,856 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 81,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 323,000 pounds less than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 4,055,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. 


The canneries in Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana reported that 9,632 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp were canned during 
the week ending August 5, 1950, which 
brought the pack from July 1, 1950 to 
August 5, 1950 to 55,930 standard cases. 
There were 12 plants canning shrimp 
in this section the week ending August 
5, 1950. 


NEW GROUNDS — The Exploratory 
Fish and Gear Development Section of 
the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service at Pas- 
cagoula, Mississippi announced the ex- 
ploratory vessel OREGON on August 5 
reported catches of moderate numbers of 
grooved shrimp (Pencus aztecus) in 41 
to 48 fathoms approximately 60 miles 
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off the islands of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi (between longitude 88 degrees 
West and longitude 88 degrees 50’ West). 
The shrimp taken at this depth num- 
bered 7 to 8 to the pound (heads-on 
weight) and were caught by several 30 
minute crags with a 40 foot shrimp 
trawl. No shrimp were caught outside 
the 50 fathom curve. Inside 40 fathoms 
the grooved shrimp catches were of 
mixed sizes with Pencus aztecus making 
up about 70% and P. ducarum the re- 
mainder. It is planned that the M/V 
OREGON will explore area with the use 
of a full size commercial shrimp trawl. 


CRAB MEAT — Production of crab 
meat in this section last week increased 
8,550 pounds over the previous week as 
29,921 pounds were produced last week 
and 21,371 pounds the previous week. 

Landings of crab meat for the week 
ending August 4, 1950 were: Louisiana 
26,351 pounds; Mississippi 1,425 pounds; 
and Alabama 1,145 pounds. No pro- 
cessed crab meat was packed last week. 


FISHERY NOTES 


PACK OF CALIFORNIA 
SARDINES, 1949 


The 1949 pack of California sardines 
(pilchards) amounted to 3,768,212 stand- 
ard cases, valued at $21,334,825 to the 
canners. Compared with the previous 
year, this was an increase of 42 percent 
in volume, but a decline of 3 percent in 
value. While the 1949 pack was the 
second largest in history, it was 1,238,- 
942 cases less than the record 1941 pro- 
duction. The value of the 1949 pack to 
the canners was only 3 percent below the 
record $21,892,893 received the previous 
year. 


Style of Pack Std. Cases Value 
Natural, without sauce or oil..1,525,280 $7,003,531 
In Mustard 217,915 1,156,589 
Other! 38,573 430,918 


1-Pound Cans: 


Can and Case Sizes Actual Cases Value 
15 oz. net, tall (48 cans)......1,517,609 $6,263,540 
15 oz. net, oval (48 cans)....1,653,346 9,908,371 

14-Pound Cans: 

8 oz. net, tall (48 cans)........ 294,866 1,088,997 
8 oz. net, oblong (48 cans).. 267,105 1,361,152 

heoz. net, (100 cans) 420,258 2,477,216 

Other Sizes Converted to 
15 oz. net (48 cans).............. 24,426 235,549 


Total .... 4,177,610 $21,334,825 

1 Includes special packs of sardines (pilchards) 

in soybean oil; in olive oil, and in olive oil anl 

tomato sauce; fillets without sauce or oil and fillets 
in soybean oil. 

Nore—‘‘Standard Cases” represent the various- 


sized cases converted to the uniform basis of 
forty-eight No. 1 tall cans (15 ounces net). Sar- 
dines (pilechards) were canned in 49 plants in 
California. 
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LABORATORY SERVICES 


¢ VITAMIN ASSAYS 
* PROXIMATE ANALYSES 


BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTING 
of sugars, syrups, starch, 
water, meats, egg pro- 
ducts and canned foods 


¢ MINERAL DETERMINATIONS 
Write for details 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


FOUNDATION 
P. 0. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


U. S. PACK OF CANNED OYSTERS, 
1949 


The United States pack of canned oys- 
ters in 1949 totaled 452,918 standard 
cases (forty-eight 4%% ounce cans), 
valued at $6,525,207 to the processors. 
This was an increase of 95,828 cases (27 
percent) compared with the previous 
year. Over half of the 1949 pack of oys- 
ters was canned in Louisiana (39 per- 
cent) and Mississippi (16 percent). The 
Atlantic and Gulf States accounted for 
75 percent of the pack and the states of 
Washington and Oregon the remaining 
25 percent. 


States Std. Cases Value 
South Carolina ........ 66,336 862,641 
Mississippi ............ 72,142 1,042,959 
177,357 2,491,455 
Washington & Oregon........ 113,989 1,766,813 

Total 452,918 $6,525,207 

Can and Case Size Actual Cases Value 
4% ounces net....(48 cans) 283,981 $4,175,746 
5 ounces net........ (48 cans) 43,840 788,140 
6% ounces net....(48 cans) 61,410 996,829 
Other sizes...... (Std. cases) 36,430 564,492 

Total 425,661 $6,525,207 


PACK OF CANNED OYSTERS, 1940 TO 1949 
STANDARD CASES 


Atlantic Coast & Pacific 
Year Gulf States Coast State Total 
Cases Cases Cases 
533,486 157,099 690,585 
465,854 191,191 657,045 
445,782 77,480 523,262 
344,931 937 345,868 
273,556 
220,847 5,117 225,964 
261,622 129,213 390,835 
. 818,550 91,937 410,487 
273,591 83,489 357,080 
338,929 113,989 452,918 


Nore—‘“Standard Cases”’ represent the various- 
sized cases converted to the equivalent of forty- 
eight cans to the case, each can containing 454 
ounces drained weight of oyster meats. During 
1949, oysters were canned in 24 plants in Louisi- 
ana, 19 in Mississippi, 8 in Washington, 4 in 
South Carolina, 2 plants each in North Carolina, 
Alabama, and Oregon and in 1 plant in Georgia. 


MOVING TO NEW PLANT 


The Working Packing Co., canners of 
Mexican specialties in San Francisco, 
California, for about 40 years, is moving 
into a splendid new plant in suburban 
San Leandro. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


THE CANNING TRADE 


GOLF OUTING 


Chicago wholesale grocers and chain 
executives were guests of the Sugar 
Trade Golf Association of Chicago at 
the group’s annual outing at the Elm- 
hurst Country Club in the Windy City on 
August 10. 


CLOSING WAREHOUSE 
Diamond Label Food Co., New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey wholesale grocers, are 
closing down their plant for the period 
August 14-19 to provide a_ vacation 

period for the company’s employes. 


GETS CANNER ACCOUNT 
Edwin Smithson Co., New York City 
food brokers, have been appointed sales 
agents in the metropolitan market for 
the Citrus Products Corporation, of 
Lakeland, Florida. 


N. J. CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Clement Pappas & Co., Cedarville, 
New Jersey canners, have appointed 
Ker-Freedman Co., Inc., their sales rep- 
resentatives for the New York metro- 
politan market. 


IN MEMORIAM 


WILLIAM SWAYNE 


William Swayne, looked upon as the 
founder of the mushroom industry of 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, died at 
Kennett Square on July 26. He was 98 
years old. 

Mr. Swayne began growing mush- 
rooms as early as 1882. His sons, J. 
Bancroft and Lawrence B., are opera- 
tors of J. B. Swayne & Son, a mushroom 
canning firm at Kennett Square, Penn- 
sylvania. 


JOHN S. ISAACS 


John S. Isaacs, prominent canner and 
frozen food packer of Georgetown, Dela- 
ware, where he operated the firm of 
John S. Isaacs & Sons, packers of aspara- 
gus, green lima beans and peas, died in 
a Philadelphia hospital on July 29, fol- 
lowing a Coronary Thrombosis. 

Mr. Isaacs, who would shortly have 
been 61 years old, had been a patient 
in the hospital since July 7. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter and 
three sons, Earl L., John Howard, and 
Harry H., all interested in the food pro- 
cessing business, both at Georgetown 
and in the John S. Isaacs & Sons Farms, 
Ine. at Ellendale. 


WILLIAM A. TRUSLOW 


William A. Truslow, Personnel Direc- 
tor of Juice Industries, Dunedin, Florida, 
died suddenly on August 13 in his office. 
He was 45 years old. He is survived Dy 
his widow, two sons and a daughter. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, Ill. 

SEPTEMBER 8-25, 1950 — Interna- 
tional Preserved Foods & Packing Ex- 
hibition, Parma, Italy. 


SEPTEMBER 21-23, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1950—18th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 

SEPTEMBER 27-29, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Texas Canners Association, 
Ancira Hotel, Monterrey, Mexico. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 

OCTOBER 20, 1950—Annual Meeting, 


National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation, Shroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950— Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950— 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 3-7, 1950 — Mid-Year 
Meeting, Super Market Institute, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
Ne 


DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers ‘Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17-21, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibition, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY 18, 1951— 
Annual Convention, National Canners 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951 — 
Annual National Frozen Food Industry 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


CORN CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


.WESTMINSTER MD 


'HE CANNING TRADE 


August 21, 1950 


V-3-C 


Government Specifications 
JAN P-108 


COMMERCIAL CORRUGATED 


UNITED CONTAINER CO. 


56th & LANCASTER AVE., PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 
Phone: GReenwood 3-8000 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....3.80-4.10 
Large 3.70-3.90 
Medium & 3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears ........ 8.35-3.45 
Center cuts .......... 1.15-1.25 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ............ 2.75-2.80 
Fey., Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & Small................ 4.10-4.25 
Cut Spears ......... .+.3.50-3.60 
Center CUts 1,.50-1.60 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ........... 3.00-3.10 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 

MARYLAND, (New Pack) 

No. 1.10 
No. A 1.50-1.60 
No. 7.25-7.50 

No. 1 -90 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.45 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 

No. 2 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 

WISCONSIN 

Whi., Foy., NO. 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 

No. 10 

4 sv., No. 2 
9 

New York 

Whole, Fey., 2 sv. No. 2........... 2.60 
No. 10 10.00 


Ex. 
Std., 


Std., 1 
Ungraded, Ne. 


NorTHwWesr (Blue Lakes) 
Whole, Fey., 


1 sv., No. 2....2.70-2.85 


1.971% 
No. 2 2.15 
10.65 

Cut, Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 o2z......... .97% 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 9.00 

No. 2 1.45 

TEXAS 

Bio, 10 .... 5.50 

BEANS. LIMA 

No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 

Texas, All Green, No. 1a.......00000 1.25 
No. 10 9.00 
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BEETS 
EO 4.0) 
00 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 2.. Pe 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 10 4.60 
No. 10 4.25 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.70 
30/0 2.00 
40/0 2.10 
Bis. Bes: 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 
No. 10 4.75 
16-18 ct. 1.4 
No. 10, 
CARROTS 
East, No. 2, Diced ............... 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Wis., No, 2B, Diced -95-1.00 
No. 10 4.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 2, Sliced............ 1.40 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2............ 1.00 
CORN 
East (New Pack) 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 303.......... 1.50 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303 1.40 
Std., No, 2 1.15 
PEAS 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fancy... 2 No: BOB 2.10 
No. 2 2.40 
Fancy., 8 8v., No. 808 1.50 
No. 2 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv. No. 808.......000+000008 1.35 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
MIDWEST SWEETS 


MARYLAND ALASKAS, 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, 
1.25-1.30 


(New Pack) 


No. 303 1.35 
1.45 
Std., Ungraded, § -75-.80 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
MARYLAND SwEEtTs, (New Tack) 
No. 303 ...... 1.60 
Ex. Std., Ungraded 8 o2. ............ .85 
No. 1 -90-.95 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Ungraded, No. 303 ............ 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
New York SWEETS 
Fey., 1 and 2 sv., No. 3038.......00.. 2.30 
3 sv., No. 803 a 


3-4-5 sv., No. 3 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 
POTATOES, Sweer 
Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 2 1.70 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 4.25 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........1.25-1.30 
No. 10 Nominal 
SPINACH 
Md. Out 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.00 
Ozarks Nominal 
TOMATOES 


Tri-States, Std., No. 1... .85- .90 


No. 2 1.25-1.30 
6.00 
Midwest, No. 2, Ex. Std.....1.45-1.5 
Std., 
No 
No. 
N. Y 
Ex 
No. 
No. 10 .... 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Nominal 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ia 
26 GR. Nominal 
TOMATO PUREE 
1.05, No. : 
No. 2 
Midwest, Fey., No. 10 6. 50 
TURNIP GREENS 
Md., Fey., No. 2 9521.00 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 
No. 10 3.75 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
Nominal 
APPLE SAUCE 
Nominal 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Unpeeled, Fey., 
1.90 
Halves, Unpeeled, Ch., 
No. 8 oz. 1.05 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 8.75 
Whole, Unpeeled, No. 303............ 1.65 
No. 2% 2.60 
Whole, Peeled, No. 244 3.25 
BERRIES (NortHWEsT) 
BoYSEN AND YOUNG 
Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 303 2.387% 
No. 2 2.70 
No. 10 13.35 
1.17% 
No. 303 2.22% 
No. 2 2.55 
No. 10 12.25 
LoGAN 
Fey., 8 oz. 1.35 
No. 303 2.42% 
No. 2 2.85 


CANNING TRADE - 


No. 10 14.75 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.25 
No. 303 2.27% 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 13.50 
CHERRIES 
R.G.P., Water, Mo. 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 2 2.90 
No. 10 12.75 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Calif., Choice, 8 02, 1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 3.30-3.45 
11.45-11.75 
PEARS 
Calif., Bart., Fey., No. 244..4.00-4.10 
No. 1 T. 2.35 
No. 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 11.75 
PEACHES 
No. 10 9.25-9.45 
No. 10 8.60-8.80 
Std., No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
7.85-8.05 
PINEAPPLE 
Withdrawn 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 02. 2.20 
32 oz. Bot. 1.70 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 3.45-3.50 
Calif., No. 2 .. ... Withdrawn 
WE Withdrawn 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz, 3.20-3.35 
Withdrawn 
ORANGE 
Calif., No. 2 1.55 
46 oz. 3.65 
VINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz, 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.35 
46 oz. 2.50 
46 oz. 2.60 
46 OZ. 2.50 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 434 oz. 3.50-3.75 
SALMON—PErR CASE 
Alaska, Red., No. 1 'T......28.75-29.58 
17.50-18.00 
20.00-22.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 44 Oil keyless............ 6.25-6.50 
Cal. 1 Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
‘TUNA—PErR CASE 
Fey., Light meat 14’s........ 13.00-18.25 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks 11.00 
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Cut, Fey., 8 NO. 60 
” Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 8 02............. .85 | 
: 
Tee Wax, Wh., Fey.. 3 sv., No. 2......2.00 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., 8 02. 17% 
THE 


